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A REVIEW OF PRAGMATISM AS A PHILOSOPHICAL 
GENERALIZATION 

IN a former paper 1 I have stated and examined three propositions 
which seem to me to contain what is essential to the pragmatist's 
theory of knowledge. These propositions all apply to a certain iden- 
tifiable experience in which thought arrives at what is taken to be 
truth. This experience is preceded by a practical immediacy which 
presents no problems. Then, when an occasion arises which can 
not promptly be sized up and acted on, there is precipitated from 
this immediacy a complex situation in which it is possible to dis- 
tinguish (1) accepted reality, or object, (2) problematic reality, 
(3) ideas, or tentative solutions of the problem, and (4) the inter- 
ested thinker, or subject. When the problem is solved, practical 
immediacy is resumed, now enriched through the assimilation of 
a new belief. In thus directing our attention to that locus in ex- 
perience in which, if anywhere, true knowledge is to be found, the 
pragmatist has done much to clarify the issue. Furthermore, since 
true knowledge is to be found only in that locus it must be possible 
to find there all the elements which are essential to an adequate 
description of it. I therefore agree with the pragmatist (I.) that 
truth is always related to a particular interested intention, and 
(II.) that the proof of truth must be contained within the same 
particular experience which manifests the intention. But the 
pragmatist maintains further (III.) that the proof, mark, or guaran- 
tee of truth is the satisfying character of that moment of the 
process in which the cognitive interest is fulfilled. It is this general- 
ization which distinguishes pragmatism as a radical theory of 
knowledge; and it appears to me to be incorrect. Although the 
moment of truth undoubtedly has its place in the practical context, 
and is qualified by those feelings which are proper to the successful 
issue of any enterprise, nevertheless it can not properly be said 
to consist in these feelings. Taking the experience as the pragma- 
tist himself finds it, we are impelled to inquire for that element in 
1 ' A Eeview of Pragmatism as a Theory of Knowledge,' this Journal, Vol. 
IV., p. 365. 
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the situation which gives rise to the feeling of satisfaction, and 
the absence of which would require us to prolong the inquiry, or to 
revise a satisfaction prematurely felt. Now according to the pragma- 
tist's own analysis, the satisfaction is legitimate and sound when 
a judgment has been found which is consistent with that which is 
accepted as real. The virtue of truth, then, is the presence of a 
discovered reality possessing distinction and compatible relations. 
The experience of truth is the affirmation of experienced reality 
together with the reaffirmation of residual reality. So far as truth 
is concerned, the important element of the situation is identity or 
consistency with reality. On the other hand, so far as the human 
life is concerned, the important element in the situation is the 
relation of discovery to antecedent needs and to subsequent uses. 
Thus, it would appear that in so far as pragmatism purports to be 
a definition of the meaning of truth, it is untenable ; while in so far 
as it exploits the human connections and bearing of truth, it can 
not be denied. 

In the present paper I shall present certain further propositions 
which I have gathered from the contemporary literature of pragma- 
tism, and which are in the main philosophical rather than episte- 
mological. 

I. All Truth Has Practical Corollaries.— It is important to dis- 
tinguish this proposition from that in which it is maintained that 
all truth is the function of some interested intention. The only 
interest which can be proved to be common to all cases of cognition 
is the theoretical interest itself. Doubtless one can not be said to 
know, whether truly or falsely, unless one wants and intends 
to know something; but the pragmatist is disposed to extend this 
generalization somewhat loosely, and to confuse the constant and 
universal relation of truth to a cognitive intention with the general 
service which truth may render to various collateral interests. These 
two considerations are very different. The cognitive interest itself 
is indispensable to truth, but the relation of collateral interests to 
truth is, so far as I can see, entirely accidental. That there is always 
some such relation no one will be disposed to deny. The cognitive 
interest is one of the functions of a complex organism, and has de- 
veloped because of its organic usefulness. Whatever is known is 
available for any uses of which the organism is capable; it can be 
felt, acted on, talked about, written down, thought about or dealt 
with in any of the other ways characteristic of human life. Mr. 
Schiller goes to unnecessary lengths to show that there are no use- 
less truths. His conclusion could be drawn at once from the unity 
of the psychophysical organism ; the sensory, associative, affective and 
motor elements in human nature all contribute to a more or less com- 
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mon fund of resources. And one may easily go farther and show that 
the solidarity of society and the ready means of communication and 
intercourse make these resources available for humanity at large. 
But this is very far from a proof that truth consists in such uses. 
They are involved because of the organic and social connections 
of the truth-seeking function; but truth would not cease to be 
truth if some organic or social abnormality were to make it im- 
possible to use it. Truth which is used, is indeed likely to be widely 
distributed and long remembered; truth which is not used will be 
neglected and forgotten ; but even these circumstances do not affect 
its status as truth. I may illustrate my point by showing the ease 
with which, following the pragmatist's methods, it may be proved 
that truth consists in its being put to some particular use. Thus 
all truth is useful to philosophers. There is nothing true which they 
can not talk and write about ; we may search human knowledge in 
vain for something which is not more or less revelant to their interests. 
And yet I suppose no one would argue that truth consists in being 
talked and written about by philosophers. If the philosophic func- 
tion of humanity should become atrophied much truth would doubt- 
less fall into disuse and be forgotten, but it would not have been 
disproved. Similarly, we may conceive every human or social in- 
terest to disappear, and the knowledge which these interests employ 
would not be affected in the slightest degree as respects truth. 
Knowledge may in this way cease to exist, but it does not change 
from truth into falsity. Inasmuch as the proof of truth need not 
wait for any uses beyond the cognitive intention itself, the issue is 
already concluded when these uses are contrived. Or if no such 
uses should ever be contrived, the conclusion of the issue would not 
on that account be invalidated ; for knowledge in disuse and untruth 
are two clearly distinguishable things. 

There is a closely related proposition which has tended to ob- 
scure the point which I have just raised. All truth tends to be 
useful truth because the cognitive interest in its genesis is an offshoot 
of the self -preservative interest. A certain vital service must always 
be required of it. But those truths which are most vital, that is, 
most intimately connected with the organism's general interest in 
existence, are not so much useful truth as they are truths of use. 
The most immediately important truths, the cash truths, so to speak, 
are answers to a question of this form: What will happen to me if 
I do a to bf Some truths are practical in their content. If I find 
that c will happen to me if I do a to b, I am experiencing the nature 
of a temporal circuit including terms belonging both to the environ- 
ment and to my own body. Experiment is here not the external 
test of a theory, but the living through, the direct serial experience 
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of, a set of connected events. Truths of natural science are largely 
of this order; and it is natural to regard these as generally typical 
because of their bulk and urgency. But it will be observed that 
truth is here made not by any practical inferences that are drawn 
from the truth itself, but by the direct experience of a part reality 
which embraces practical inferences. 

Thus while we agree that all truths have many practical corol- 
laries and relate themselves potentially to all human concerns, we 
must insist that such inferences do not either make or unmake 
truth. And, secondly, while we agree that there is a great body 
of truth which is essentially practical or experimental in its form, 
we must insist that in this case the usefulness lies in the character 
of the reality which is selectively known, and does not constitute 
an external and delayed test of truth. 

II. The Difference between One Concept and Another Consists 
in the Difference it Makes. — This proposition is supposed to contain 
an important methodological application of the general pragmatic 
theory. In our definition and comparison of concepts we are to 
look to their practical implications. "Where there are no practical 
implications a concept is meaningless ; where these are equivocal the 
concept is obscure; where two concepts are indistinguishable as re- 
spects their practical implications, they are not two but one. This 
is doubtless wholesome advice, but it seems to me that it could be 
stated in much clearer terms. Philosophy has unquestionably suffered 
from the use of vague conceptions. As a science it is almost entirely 
lacking in unequivocal symbols. Philosophers borrow the language 
of common sense with all of its indeterminateness and latitude of 
meaning, and make matters worse by extending its application. Of 
two parties to a philosophical discussion it is unusual for either to 
know just what the other is talking about, if, indeed, he knows ex- 
actly what he is himself talking about. But it is difficult to see how 
we would gain in clearness by restricting ourselves to the practical 
terms of common sense. In the familiar phrase 'sufficient for prac- 
tical purposes' we find that even common sense recognizes that such 
propositions as are clear enough to act on are very far from being 
unambiguous. So far as I can see, this pragmatist contention re- 
duces to two propositions. In the first place, an idea must have 
identifiable and distinguishable content. Ideas are not different 
because they are given different names, but only because they con- 
tain different elements of experience. This involves no more than 
the old logical formulas concerning the identity of indiscernibles 
and the importance of clear and distinct ideas. But doubtless it 
is worth while to reiterate the importance of keeping close to ex- 
perience, of always knowing what, and precisely what, one is talking 
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about. In the second place, all known differences are practically 
significant. This is the proposition which we have just considered 
above. It is quite true that if we really know what we are talking 
about, if we really know 'the difference,' we must have added some- 
thing to our stock of practical resources. There can not be any 
known difference which makes no difference, either actually or po- 
tentially. This fact may serve as a rough-and-ready test of con- 
ceptual distinctions, but it will still be true that to discover the 
content of the conception or the precise nature of the difference, we 
must resort not to the practical applications, but to the region of 
experience of which the concept purports to be a description. 

Here again it is important to consider the bearing of natural 
science upon the theory of knowledge. If it be true, as I have main- 
tained above, that most of the truths of natural science are experi- 
mental truths, then it will follow that real differences in natural 
science are experimental differences. In so far as natural science 
attempts to define and systematize processes of nature which are 
at once objects of action and sources of consequences for the organ- 
ism, it is true that scientific concepts really differ only in so far 
as they distinguish possible practical situations. Professor James 
quotes the following from Mr. W. S. Franklin: "I think that the 
sickliest notion of physics, even if the student gets it, is that it is 
the science of masses, molecules and the ether. And I think that 
the healthiest notion, even if the student does not wholly get it, is 
that physics is the science of the ways of taking hold of bodies and 
pushing them." 2 Now while I heartily subscribe to this opinion, 
it would seem to be on other grounds than those which recommend 
themselves to the pragmatist. The results of science are misunder- 
stood mainly because their original reference is lost sight of. Masses, 
molecules and the ether, as empirically derived and experimentally 
verified, are modes of behavior. They describe what happens in 
nature, especially in its spatial and temporal confrontations with 
the organism. Error will almost inevitably arise if the concept is 
taken out of its context in experience. But this scarcely confirms 
the thesis of pragmatism. It proves only that descriptions of the 
process of spatial and temporal redistribution are what they are 
found to be, and not something else. It proves nothing, for example, 
concerning the truth of arithmetic or algebra, which do not describe 
spatial and temporal redistributions. To lose sight of the abstract 
elements in experience to which mathematical systems refer, and 
to identify them with the practical coordination into which they 
enter, is to be guilty of the same fundamental confusion to which 
the pragmatist objects in the case of the conceptions of physics. 

"A Defense of Pragmatism,' Popular Science Monthly, April, 1907, p. 353. 
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III. The Adequacy of Truth Depends on the Degree to which 
it Satisfies the Individual or Society as a Whole. — If this proposi- 
tion were true, it would have very important philosophical conse- 
quences; and I am inclined to think that the ethical and religious 
importance which pragmatism possesses for some of its advocates 
depends upon its acceptance. And yet it would appear not only 
to be without foundation in fact, but even to contradict the earlier 
claims of pragmatism itself. In the pragmatist's account of the 
way in which truth gets itself established, it is admitted that what 
is already accepted as real plays the controlling part. Our hypoth- 
eses are selected or rejected by nature, given in the form of funded 
belief. Judgments are workable or verifiable in so far as they are 
consistent with what is taken to be real; and however far back we 
go this will always have been the case. What we now accept as 
true has at some earlier time proved to be compatible with what was 
then taken to be true. The present proposition implies that nature 
proposes and man disposes, but according to the above analysis man 
proposes while sensation, relation and funded truth dispose. Leaving 
aside the specific admissions of pragmatism, the present proposition 
is not a faithful account of human experience. Consider, for ex- 
ample, belief in a life after death. The human tendency is not in 
the direction of the formation of more congenial beliefs, the con- 
struction of a universe that shall best answer given human needs and 
hopes, but in the direction of an adjustment of these needs and hopes 
to things as they are found to be. Enlightenment is far more likely 
to bring disillusionment than the confirmation of hopes, and this 
is true not only of the individual, but of the race. Undoubtedly 
we try to find evidence which shall suit us, but such suiting does not 
constitute or even strengthen the evidence. Equilibrium between 
life and its environment is reached in the end not by getting a truth 
to suit our uses, but by getting used to reality. 

IV. Knowledge Modifies and Adds to Being. — Pragmatism makes 
much capital of this proposition. "Without careful interpretation, 
however, it is so equivocal as to be almost meaningless. It is un- 
doubtedly true that knowledge adds what knowledge is. For every 
act of knowing, the world is richer by that knowing. Thus the 
world of knowledge, in its range and systematic unity, is being ex- 
tended and constructed as the days pass. But this must not be taken 
to mean that the objects known are either constituted or essentially 
modified by this fact. I can not be said to know what a past event 
was unless my knowledge obtains access to it as it was. In an 
earlier paper I have attempted to show how we may be said to know 
the past in its own proper temporal locus. 8 If we can not thus know 

8 ' The Knowledge of Past Events,' this Journal, Vol. III., p. 617. 
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the past, we can not know historical events at all ; for to every event 
its own particular time is an inalienable part. But the problem 
concerning knowledge of the past is essentially the same as the 
general problem of knowing anything beyond the temporal instant 
of the psychological knowing state. For this and for other reasons 
it appears to me absurd to contend that knowledge makes the world. 
Knowledge does make its world, it may even be said to make our 
world ; but there is a tremendous significance, practical, philosophical 
and religious, in this difference between our world and the world. 
If the difference be retained and construed strictly in terms of a 
realistic theory of knowledge, then humanism is not a metaphysics, 
but a philosophy of history ; not a theory of being, but an interpreta- 
tion of life. 

In this study of pragmatism I have attempted interpretation 
rather than refutation. My objections to the opinions of the prag- 
matist relate less to their substance than to the importance which he 
attaches to them. But in Proposition III. in my 'Review of Prag- 
matism as a Theory of Knowledge' I have attempted to state a radical 
contention which may perhaps serve to bring the present controversy 
to a point. In so far as the pragmatist contends that the proof of 
truth consists essentially in the satisfaction of the cognitive interest, 
his position is unequivocal and, as it appears to me, untenable, for 
in this proposition the relation of knowledge to reality is explicitly 
subordinated to its relation to the knower himself. But since we 
can not leave reality wholly out of the question, knowledge is thus 
made a mode not of the reality known, but of the real knower. Prag- 
matism here seems to face a dilemma. If the knower has a permanent 
and definable nature, but exists only in moments of satisfaction, the 
outcome is skepticism. Knowledge is assimilated to the knower, 
and the knower is reduced to an irrecoverable moment of immediacy. 
But at this point absolute idealism comes to the rescue of pragma- 
tism; for in absolute idealism the knower is provided with a struc- 
ture which makes him capable of supporting knowledge together with 
the reality which it has previously absorbed. The dialectical situa- 
tion, then, would seem to be this. In so far as pragmatism cleaves 
to empiricism, it must forsake its subjectivist or relativist theory of 
knowledge, for empirical subjectivism or relativism amounts to the 
same thing as skepticism. On the other hand, in so far as pragma- 
tism cleaves to subjectivism or relativism, that is, insists that in 
knowledge the thing known is subordinated to the knower, it must 
abandon its empiricism for some form of transcendental idealism; 
since if the thing known is to be reduced to the knower, the knower 
himself must be erected into a permanent and self-subsistent entity 
capable of supporting the whole. 
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Unless I have greatly mistaken the temper of pragmatism, this 
doctrine is primarily empiricist and only secondarily relativist. I 
feel sure that this is the case with Professor James. How often 
does he praise pragmatism because to his mind it reflects nature! 
Thus he says: "You see how democratic she is. Her manners are 
as various and as flexible, her resources as rich and endless, and her 
conclusions as obedient and malleable as those of mother nature."* 
In other words, nature is various, temporal and individual ; and the 
justification of pragmatism lies in its power to reveal nature in these 
her native and proper characters. But this implies that the best 
thought is the most transparent, the most hospitable, the most 
generous thought, in which nature flows through the very veins of 
mind. 

Ralph Barton Perry. 
Harvard University. 

THE CONTINUITY OF CONSCIOUSNESS 

THAT consciousness is empirically without gaps seems to have 
become a sort of psychological axiom. It is no purpose of 
this article to deny that consciousness is continuous on the side of 
'reality.' I ask only whether in the region of 'appearance' we find 
such continuity, whether concrete spontaneous experience is char- 
acterized by it? And first there must be some agreement as to 
what we are talking about, even although there is to be no attempt 
at defining consciousness. It is enough if we say that consciousness, 
if there be any such thing, must be a particular sort of 'that' in the 
field of experience. I hardly see how we can otherwise mean by 
the word 'consciousness' anything identifiable. For although it may 
be quite true that trees and houses are consciousness, it is not em- 
pirically evident that they are. 

As soon as the matter is stated in this way, the continuity in 
question, as something directly observable, seems rather more than 
doubtful. No doubt, perhaps, consciousness must be continuous; 
but that, as a primary fact, it is continuous is far from certain. 
For if the claim of continuity is to be maintained, continuity must 
appear as characteristic not merely of some experience, but of all 
experience, of vigorous action as well as of introspection, of the 
philosopher working in his garden and thinking chiefly of future 
onions and potatoes as well as of the same philosopher studying re- 
flectively his 'stream of consciousness.' 

If consciousness is to be pronounced empirically continuous it 
must be either that all the objects which crop up in the course of 

4 ' Humanism and Truth,' Mind, N. S., Vol. XIII., p. 364. 



